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Pennsylvania Now Leads 


First Annual Membership Drive 


scores still coming in however 


HE First Annual Membership 

Drive came to an end January 31, 
1944. Many league committees during 
the past several weeks have been con- 
tacting chapters and credit unions in 
obtain the number of new 
members produced by 


order to 
credit union 
the drive. 

Returns to date indicate that a final 
tabulation cannot be assembled until 
the next issue of Tue Bripce. 

Pernsylvania’s report places her 
considerably in front of other leagues 
as this copy is being written. Pennsyl- 
vania reports 10,000 new credit union 
members obtained during the drive. 

New Jersey’s final figure shows a 
gain of 3,180 new credit union mem- 
bers. New Jersey also gained distinc- 
tion by being the first to report on the 
progress of the drive; and for being 
the first league to report its final mem- 
bership drive gain. 

Alberta is the first Canadian league 
to report on its membership drive ac- 
tivity. Alberta’s 834 new members 
as of December 31, 1943 compares 
quite favorably with the total of 10,000 
credit union members in the province. 


The returns show: 


10,000 Pennsylvania as of 1-31-44 
3,180 New Jersey 2 1-31-44 
3.000 Indiana ” ” 1-31-44 
2,948 Missouri ”» ” 12-31-43 
2132 Kansas ° » ” 1-31-44 
(only 30 credit unions reporting) 
1.784 California ” ™” 11-30-43 
1.437 Kentucky " " 1-31-44 
1,107 Texas ”» ” 12-31-43 
(only 84 credit unions reporting) 

608 N. Carolina » ™” 11-30-43 
500 Tennessee ”» ” 11-30-43 
193 Colorado » " 1-31-44 


(only 33 credit unions reporting) 
455 Massachusetts ”» " 12-31-43 
264 So. Dakota ” " 1-31-44 
200 Virginia ”» ” 1-31-44 


Ohio, Missouri, North Carolina and 
Florida report that a busy schedule 
has delayed their reports. Missouri 
warns that when her final figures are 
in. “some of the other totals will not 
be impressive.” 

That the numerical results do not 
present a full picture of the drive is 
realized when the comments of C. P. 
Byrne, Colorado state chairman, are 
read: 

“Sorry all of our credit unions did 
not see fit to answer my postal. 
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“Only 33 credit unions reported 
back out of 112 or 29 percent. So using 
the 29 percent we had a gain, approx- 
imately of 1,300; if all credit unions not 
reporting had some ratio of gain. 
Larger gains in Catholic Parish credit 
unions.” 

C. H. Dredge, secretary-treasurer 
Credit Union League of Alberta 
writes: 

“In Alberta we were not able to do 
very much in sponsoring this drive. 
The league through its monthly paper, 
THe Bucte, gave it as much publicity 
as possible, while the chapters in Ed- 
monton and Calgary endeavored to 
stress at every opportunity the neces- 
sity of all credit unions in the province 
doing all they could to further the 
drive. A number of the credit unions 
by means of personal contact and cir- 
culars were able to show considerable 
increases in their membership. 

“We hope to be better organized by 
the time the next drive rolls around.” 

The Texas Crepir Union LEacue 
BULLETIN reports on the drive as fol- 
lows: 

“We were late in announcing the 
campaign, and some credit unions 
postponed the campaign until after 
January 1, because of the year-end 
rush. It is expected that the report for 
January will more than equal the 
gains of November and December. 

“The small number of credit unions 
sending in reports was surprising. 
Evidently many credit unions have 
simply given up the ghost until the 
war is over. 

“Here is the score for the five lead- 
ing credit unions: 


Dallas Bell Telephone FCU—202 new 
members. 

Levingston Emp. CU, Orange—68 new 
members. 


Roanoke FCU—66 new members. 
San Antonio Map Service FCU—46 


new members. 
Humble Emp. FCU—29 new members. 


What your credit union did in this 
drive is important, no matter how lit- 
tle. It’s important to this first drive 
and to the planning and success of 
future drives. Won’t you therefore— 
today—write your league, send a copy 
to Cuna, telling what your credit 
union did and suggestions or ideas you 
wish to make about next year’s drive, 
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by Roy F. Bergengren 


Germany and Japan, as to who is 

going to win the war. Everyone 
knows the allied nations will win it. 
The best evidence of that fact is that 
our side has the initiative everywhere 
—in the islands of the Pacific, in the 
air over Europe, in Russia, in Italy; 
you haven’t seen an account of a Ger- 
man or Japanese advance, other than 
an occasional sporadic counter-attack, 
for months. Their story is one of con- 
stant retreat. Their sole hope is to 
wear out our patience by the skill of 
their defensive operations. They are 
digging in everywhere, admitting 
thereby that they cannot advance and 
that the war is lost. 

Wars are not won in trenches! 

It was when the allies in the World 
War climbed out of their trenches and 
began to shove the Germans relent- 
lessly back towards Germany that the 
Kaiser got him a one-way ticket to 
Holland. The war was then over. 

Germany and Japan are digging in 
and they have a calendar and they 
mark off the days, knowing full well 
that there will be a final day. 


1 is no longer a question, even in 


AT has all that gof to do about 
credit unions? 

I’m just back from some weeks on 
the road during which I have been 
meeting with leagues and chapters 
and credit unions and credit union 
members in great numbers. I went out 
to feel the pulse of the credit union 
movement because so many of our 
leaders have been digging in, main- 
taining that no progress can be made 
until the war is over. 

The net result of this kind of think- 
ing was a net loss of 331 credit unions 
in 1943, the first year of retreat in the 
credit union movement during the en- 
tire 34 years since Massachusetts en- 
acted the first credit union law in 
1909. 

What accounts for this retreat? 

They tell me—“it’s the war!” 

I wonder if that will stand analysis. 

Canada went ahead last year and 
they have had two more years of war 
than we have. Also they are writing 
more CUNA Mutual life business than 
we are in the United States. 

A close associate tells me that this 


is because the “movement is so new in 
Canada.” 


Rubbish! 

The movement is in its infancy in 
the. United States. Our country has 
130,000,000 people. A hundred million 
of whom would be better off for credit 
unions. We have close to four million 
members and, with a little less than 
10,000 credit unions, our organization 
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Let’s Get Out of the Trenches! 


job is approximately 10 percent com- 
pleted. 

We have enough Catholic parish 
credit unions to prove the plan will 
work in parishes but they are but a 
handful; we have made practically no 
penetration in the Protestant church. 
We have another scant handful of 
rural credit unions when there should 
be thousands of such credit unions in 
the United States. We have done rela- 
tively little within organized labor. 
And if you will examine the map of 
your state you will find it peppered 
with hundreds and hundreds of small 
communities where credit unions are 
needed now and will be more needed 
after the war. 

I have been talking very recently 
with many hundred typical credit 
union folks. I have attended splendid 
meetings. I have found no discourage- 
ment among the rank and file. Occa- 
sionaly I hear a leader who wants to 
cut dues and eliminate services and 
dig in deeper and deeper in the hope 
that we will have enough credit unions 
left over after the war to start all over 
again. 

I feel very confident about the rank 
and file. They want to march. They do 
not approve of retreats, nor are they 
interested in digging in. 

We have approximately the same 
national field force and the same state- 
league—employed personnel we had 
before Pearl Harbor. The Founders’ 
Club is larger than ever. The going 
may be a little harder but not so 
tough as the mountains and the winter 
in Italy and the air over Berlin. The 
tougher the going the greater the 





courage our boys are showing on 
every battle front and on the seven 
seas and in the skies over the innum- 
erable combat areas 

These millions of the best of our 
youth in the armed forces expect us to 
carry on! They don’t want to come 
home and find the credit union move- 
ment a war casualty. They know that 
you win wars by advancing. 

Our’s is a movement! 

It must advance! 

It’s up to anyone in the credit union 
movement who is tempted to dig in, 
to get out of their trenches! We win 
only as we march. 


ar me 


IS THE 
GREAT NURSERY 
OF GENIUS. 


TUCKERMAN 
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Hank’s Pet Idea 


“I think you have an idea there, Hank,” said Jim, “but for the 
life of me I don’t see how you're going to get very many to 
come out just to talk about the credit union and its problems.” 


by Clifton Graham 


ENRY Merkle, chairman of the 
H educational committee of the 

ABCo Credit Union, was call- 
ing to order the first meeting of his 
committee. Mrs. Merkle had made 
them comfortable around her dining 
room table, where Henry had spread 
out a supply of educational material 
and some note pads and pencils, cig- 
arettes and ashtrays which she had 
provided. 

“Now that we are all here,” he said, 
“suppose we get down to business.” 

“But Hank is this all of us?” Frank 
Thompson wanted to know. “I thought 
you said we were going to have a 
large committee. I certainly think it 
should be larger than this.” 

“I agree with you, Frank. Ulti- 
mately I hope to have at least 25 or 
30 members on this committee. In fact, 
in a very real sense, I hope we may 
have almost every member of the 
credit union, if not all members, work- 
ing with us before we get through.” 
He laughed. 

“That’s a whale of a brainstorm, 
even for you, Hank,” exclaimed Jim 
Scull. 

“Here’s what I mean,” Hank came 
back in his most persuasive tone. It 
was plain to see that he very strongly 
felt what he was about to say and 
that he was determined to put his 
idea over to the others. 

“As I see it, this committee has two 
jobs. The first one we five here could 
do very well, although it would un- 
doubtedly help us to have the ideas 
and help of a greater number. We 
could prepare material for the bulle- 
tin, get out circulars and announce- 
ments, and do the general publicity 
work which is usually thought of as 
the work of the educational commit- 
tee. In other words, we could get out 
the advertising which would help 
drum up more savings and more loars 
for our credit union. 

“But to do the second job I have in 
mind, we’ve got to have the whole lot 
of our members actively at work on it. 
In fact, getting such participation is 
the job I’m referring to.” 

He paused for emphasis. The others 
indicated that they were still in the 
dark as to just what he was driving at, 
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and he proceeded even more earnestly. 

“As you know, and as has been said 
perhaps too many times, a credit union 
is more than just a savings and loan 
association. It is a cooperative enter- 
prise, owned and operated by the 
members themselves. It is democrat- 
ically controlled, and motivated by 
the idea of service, rather than profit.” 

“Hear! Hear!” exclaimed Madge 
Miller, kiddingly. 


Many Overlook 


“I suppose I sound like a preacher, 
but I know that many credit unions 
overlook these things. Our real job is 
to get the members to realize this— 
every member if we possibly can. We 
must get them actively interested in 
doing their part to make the credit 
union do the job it should do. Too 
many credit union members do as do 
too many members of most democratic 
organizations. They abdicate their re- 
sponsibilities, and let willing-work- 
er ‘Georges’ run their business. If 
‘George’ happens to be conscientious 
and capable things run more or less 
well; if he is unscrupulous or not 
capable things go to the dogs. In 
neither case are things run so well as 
they would be if the entire member- 
ship were alert, well-informed, and 
actively behind the organization.” 

“True enough,” Henry Harper 
agreed, “but what do you have in mind 
for us to do about it?” 

“Well, I have several things in mind, 
and I agree it’s time to stop talking 
generalities and get down to brass 
tacks. I’ve called you here to begin 
the preliminary planning of our pro- 
gram and to get your help in choos- 
ing the rest of our committee. I think 
we should have a representative from 
every department and as many others 
as we can get to join us. As I say, I 
hope ultimately to have a large por- 
tion of our membership working with 
us, giving us ideas and helping us 
spread the word.” 

“Before we get to bearing too hard 
on those brass tacks,” interposed 
Madge, “I'd like to say that in spite 
of my kidding remarks a while ago 
I agree with you one hundred percent 
that our real job is to get our member- 


ship solidly behind this organization. 
And I think this important more than 
just because it will help the credit 
union. Better credit union members 
will make better citizens of our demo- 
cratic government. It’s high time our 
people learned that the benefits of 
democratic organizations must be 
earned, and carefully guarded and 
supported.” 


Printed Material 


“Hear, hear, yourself,” said Hank 
with a laugh in which the rest joined. 
“But let’s get down to those tacks. 
First of all, I guess, we can help put 
over the it’s-your-credit-union-make- 
the-most-of-it idea by seeing that our 
bulletins, press releases, and other 
printed material do more than just 
boost the advantages of saving in and 
borrowing from the credit union. We 
must see that the members are fully 
informed about the affairs of the or- 
ganization—how it is doing financially, 
what its problems are, how they can 
help out.” 

“The bulletin should be sure to tell 
about all those committees appointed 
at the board meeting* the other night,” 
remarked Frank. “Those committees 
will be doing things of interest to the 
members and they will have messages 
of value to the members.” 

“And sometimes they will have 
jobs on which they could use some 
extra help very nicely,” added Henry 
Harper. “Like the credit union which 
had a work party at which the mem- 
bers manufactured envelopes needed 
by the credit committee.” 


Press Releases 


“Speaking of press releases,” said 
Jim, “I think we should give more 
attention to them. We got a pretty 
good story in the papers about our 
annual meeting, but there is no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t get newspaper 
publicity throughout the year. The ap- 
pointment of all those committees, the 
work of the committees, the progress 
of our war bond drive, our monthly 
financial statements—all furnish op- 
portunity for press releases which we 
should regularly take advantage of.” 


*See page 29 of February Brtvce. 
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“That’s entirely right,” said Hank 
smilingly. “How about you taking on 
that as your particular committee 
chore?” Jim agreed. 


In the Library 


“I have an idea I'd like to get off my 
chest before I forget it,” said Frank. 

“By all means, let’s have it.” 

“The city library is woefully lack- 
ing in credit union books. In fact, the 
only one it has that is specifically 
about credit unions is the small Public 
Affairs Pamphlet Credit Unions—the 
people’s banks. I think one of our 
projects should be to prepare a se- 
lected list of books and pamphlets 
about credit unions, loan sharks, and 
so forth, and urge the library to stock 
them. We might use some of the $100 
the board budgeted for us toward con-- 
tributing some of them to the library 
ourselves!” 

“That is a fine idea,” spoke up 
Madge. “We might get the librarian 
to run a display of credit union lit- 
erature too.” 

“Suppose you and Frank work up a 
list and investigate the possibility of 
the display, and report back to us at 
our next meeting,” said Hank. 


Lending Library 

“We might have a lending library 
of our own,” suggested Henry Harper. 
“We could include helpful material 
of a general nature as well as credit 
union items.” That idea clicked too, 
and Henry was told to bring in more 
specific plans at the next meeting. 

Then Hank asked if there were any 
more suggestions, and urged all pres- 
ent to be on a constant lookout for 
new ideas and suggestions which they 
might use. 


Hank’s Pet Idea 


No one spoke up, so he continued: 
“To get bac!: to this membership par- 
ticipation business. I realize it is a 
long-time job, but I think we can 
make headway if we attack the prob- 
lem intelligently. For one thing I think 
the trouble is largely that in the past 
democratic procedure has been made 
so tiring and boresome. It’s not much 
fun to come to a meeting where every- 
thing is cut and dried, as so many of 
our public mertings are. But I think 
we can make meetings interesting and 
profitable, and I think we can start in 
our own committee. Here’s my pet 
idea about it anyway. 

“Suppose we get our committee ex- 
panded to take in representatives 
from each department as quickly as 
possible. Then we can divide it into 
subcommittees for various specific 
jobs, but have it meet together once a 
month or so. At these meetings of the 
entire committee we can discuss in a 
general way the work being done by 
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the committees as well as the problems 
faced by the credit union, and the pol- 
icies of the credit union. 

“In this way we shall have stationed 
throughout the plant persons who can 
talk intelligently about the credit 
union and answer questions, and who 
are actively interested in promoting 
the growth of the credit union’s 
service. 

“We would probably meet in each 
other’s homes. And chip in for the re- 
freshments. And make a point of hav- 
ing some recreational features besides 
the serious business . . . perhaps it 
might be singing, or playing games, 
or just visiting. 

“Then if we found that more than 
fifteen or so regularly attended and 
made the group unwieldly, we might 
break up into two or more meetings 
at different houses. Ideally of course 
every member of the credit union 
should be present at such meetings at 
least occasionally, and I believe that 
is the goal we should strive for, un- 
unlikely though it may be that we 
shall ever reach it.” 

“IT think you have an idea there, 
Hank,” said Jim, “but for the life of 
me I don’t see how you're going to get 
very many to come out just to talk 
about the credit union and its prob- 
lems.” 


“Oh, people like to talk; the trouble 
is at most meetings they don’t get a 
chance to do enough of it. Our job is to 
demonstrate to them that they can get 
together and discuss common prob- 
lems profitably and pleasurably. It has 
been done, you know, in many parts 
of the country by other cooperative 
groups. We should keep in mind, too, 
I think, that it isn’t really the credit 
union’s problers that we shall be dis- 
cussing. It is the members’ problems. 
The credit union is merely a major 
answer to one of their major problems 
—the economic ones. And there is no 
reason why the discussion has to be 
confined to credit union problems. 
There is a lot of economic and social 
problems which should be thoroughly 
discussed by the people if they are to 
be answered democratically. The 
credit union will be rendering a real 
public service if it helps get people to 
do this discussing.” 

“Right enough,” agreed Jim, “and I 
move that we give your idea a thor- 
ough-going try.” It was so voted. 

For Further Reading: 

Suggestions for the Educational 
Committee, 5 cents, and 100 Practical 
Questions for Educational Commit- 
tees, now being reprinted, will prob- 
ably sell for 2 or 3 cents, may be ob- 
tained from Cuna Supply Cooperative. 
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New Jerseys Tenth 


EW JERSEY CREDIT UN- 

IONIST” will be the name of 

the heavy bomber purchased 
by New Jersey credit unions with war 
bonds sold during their “Buy a Bomb- 
er” campaign which culminated at the 
League’s Tenth Annual Convention in 
Newark on January 30. The campaign 
raised $1,014,462.50, enough for five 
bombers instead of one. 

Highlights of the highly notable 
tenth annual meeting, which was at- 
tended by about 800 local, state, and 
national credit union leaders, are 
shown in the accompanying pictures. 
Also featured were the credit union 
movie “John Doe’s Bank” and pro- 
fessional entertainment. 

Following are some glances at the 
outstanding New Jersey record: 


> In his report to the convention Pres- 
ident Gunnar G. Gudmudson said, 
“The growth of our movement during 
these ten years is something we can 
all be proud of. A credit union law 
was passed by the (state) Legislature 
in 1924, and during the next ten years, 
until 1934, thirty-five credit unions 
were organized. In that year the Fed- 
eral Act was passed and the League 
was organized. During the ten years 
of the existence of the League the 
number of credit unions has grown 
from 35 to 269, and this number would 
undoubtedly be much larger if war 
had not come. Owing to war condi- 
tions, 29 credit unions have been 
liquidated, leaving 240 active as of 
January 1, 1944, with approximately 
125,000 members and $12,000,000 in 
savings.” 


> Of the 240 active credit unions in 
bers of the League. 
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>» Since December 31, 1940, the num- 
ber of individual members belonging 
to League-affiliated credit unions has 
grown from 78,945 to 104,684. 


> Of the 11 credit union chapters in 
the state, four have 100 percent of the 
credit unions in their areas as League 
members. 


> The first area meeting of Cuna 
Mutual Society under the revised law 
was held in conjunction with this 
meeting. 


> As Tue Brince reported last month, 
the New Jersey League was the first 
league to report its participation in the 
First International Credit Union Mem- 
bership Drive, and the first League to 
make its final report. 


> Henry Stricker, Jr., has been man- 
aging director of the League since its 
organization. Of him President Gud- 
mundson says, “This report would not 
be complete if I did not pay my re- 
spects to that 1,000-horsepower dy- 
namo of energy, that supercharged 
colossus of enthusiasm, Henry Strick- 
er, Jr....He... has won his way 
into the confidence of credit union 
people everywhere not only in this 
state but throughout the country.” 


> New Jersey has one of the few 
League Educational Committees. The 
service which may be rendered by 
such a committee is well indicated by 
the following accomplishments listed 
by Mr. Stricker in his report as chair- 
man of the New Jersey committee: 


Cuapters. Sponsored and conducted 
meetings of the eleven Chapters 
scattered throughout the State. Fur- 
nished each Chapter with excellent 


informational material and provided 
speakers where desired. 


N. J. C. U. News. Edited and distrib- 
uted annually to all member credit 
unions free of cost, 30,000 copies of 
the New Jersey Credit Union News. 
This little paper contains brief but 
comprehensive summaries of the 
latest credit union information to- 
gether with helpful hints on credit 
union operation. 


LEGISLATION. Kept members constant- 
ly up to date, through the News and 
through correspondence and confer- 
ences with credit union officials, on 
their status under both Federal and 
State laws. 


LITERATURE. Distributed advertising 
and educational literature to all 
newly organized credit unions and 
to prospective groups, free of 
charge. 


Recutation “W.” Kept credit unions 
informed of each new development 
and amendment to Regulation “W” 
through the News and special in- 
struction bulletins. 


Questions. Answered over 600 in- 
quiries per year covering questions 
on credit union operations. 


ScHoo.ts. Cooperated with the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation in 
conducting Supervisory Committee 
and other schools. 


SPEAKERS. Represented the League at 
various meetings held through the 
State and provided speakers when 
necessary. 


Forms. Kept members informed of all 
new forms and revision of old forms, 
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Opposite page, Left. Mrs. Gudmundson lights the ten birthday can- 


dles as all sing “Auld Lang Syne.” Others shown are Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude R. Orchard, F.D.1.C.; Dora Maxwell, Cuna; New York League 
Managing Director Sidney Stahl; Cuna National Director and Mrs. 
Charles W. McKeever: League President Gunnar G. Gudmundson, 
and League Managing Director Henry Stricker, Jr.. Right. Mistress 
of Ceremonies Dorothy Blair teaches quests “La Conga.” 


Above. 1, Fred W. Fort, Jr., Deputy Chairman Newark War Bond 


Committee receives from President Gudmundson certificate stating 
that the league’s “Buy a Bomber” campaign had raised $1,914,- 
462.50. 2. Newark Mayor Vincent J. Murphy welcomes delegates 
and guests, praising work of New Jersey credit unions. 3. Principal 
Convention Speaker Roy F. Bergengren lauds splendid progress 
made by League since he attended first meeting ten years before. 
4. Author of Guadalcanal Diary, Dick Tregaskis, son of League Em. 
ployee Maud Tregaskis, takes a bow. 


with special emphasis on _ those 
needed for Regulation “W.” 


LEAGUE BooKtet. Listed League pub- 
lication, Credit Unions—What They 
Are in H. W. Wilson Vertical File 
Service Catalogue; supplied copies 
to many libraries and educational 
institutions using this service. 


Posters. Distributed samples of new 
posters introduced during the year. 


War Bonps. Cooperated actively with 
War Bond program. Informed cred- 
dit unions how to become issuing 
agents anc how to handle bond ac- 
counting. 


COLLECTION PLaNns. Revised and ex- 
panded the operations of the 
League’s plans for collection of 
credit union delinquent accounts. 


NATIONAL Arrairs. Reported to mem- 
bers regularly and completely on 
national affairs through the News, 
with special attention to the conven- 
tion of the Credit Union National 
Association. Published reports on 


trict Vice-President, New Jersey’s 
Charles W. McKeever. 

GOVERNMENT Rutincs. Obtained rul- 
ings from government agencies on 
the application of various war meas- 
ures to credit unions. Published spe- 
cial bulletins and articles explaining 
these rulings, which covered such 
subjects as waiving interest on sol- 
dier loans, eliminating the necessity 
of bonding the president and vice- 
president of State credit unions, dis - 
posal of obsolete records, etc. 


Taxes. Informed all credit unions with 
regard to Victory Tax, Income Tax, 
and other taxes as they concern 
their employees. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Kept 
members fully informed as to their 
liability under the State’s Unem- 
ployment Insurance Jaws. 

ANNUAL Meetincs. Helped credit 
unions hold better annual meetings 
and provided speakers when de- 
sired. 


EpUCATIONAL CoMmMiITTEES. Instructed 


formed credit unions in their !uiics 
and provided them with !ieipful lit- 
erature. 


Better Paper Contest. Conducted 
Statewide contest to encourage 
printing of more and better credit 
union publications. 


“Tue Bripce.” Presented the presi- 
dent of each newly organized credit 
union with a subscription to THE 
Bripce to encourage interest in the 
credit union affairs of other states 
and the nation. 


QuEsTION Box. Conducted a Ques- 
tions and Answers section in the 
New Jersey Credit Union News. 


Lecau. Reprinted in the News all per- 
tinent decisions rendered by our 
Legal Division so that all credit 
unions might derive the benefit of 
this information. 


Excess Bonn. Kept credit unions in- 
formed of the purpose of the excess 
coverage bond so that they might 
avail themselves of this free addi- 





national affairs by Eastern Dis- Educational Committees of newly tional coverage of $50,000. 
CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 
NEW JERSEY CREDIT UNION LEAGUI 
December 31, 1943 
In In 

Chapters Presidents League Directors Federal State Total League League 

1. Mid-state : inecmabieeia J. H. Gillette Edwin J. Legge 12 7 19 19 100% 
2 Camden EET Re Jos. B. Thompson .E. A, Smith.. 9 3 12 12 100% 
a CPN A SN Howard Dennery .. .John J. Dwyer... 10 0 10 10 100% 
4. Lakeland .................. ..Raymond L, Fisher .Vernet N. Hicks 4 0 4 4 100% 
5. Essex and West Hudson.......Laurence Zucker... Sylvester McMahon . 41 16 57 55 96% 
6. South Jersey — e ....A. A. Baker.. .G. W. Lamborne 14 2 16 15 94% 
7. Hudson and East Bergen Chas. Kacsmar . -Thos. Murphy, Jr. 33 11 44 41 93% 
8. Union County...... Albert V. Hill... -W. S. Rockhill. 27 6 33 29 88% 
9. Bergen-Passaic .... -Harry Webec.... .O. W. Hogrelius 17 5 22 19 86% 
10. Monmouth County H. D. Shannon H. D. Shannon 5 2 7 6 86% 
(te | SARC Ae en George Holland Lamonte Dye 11 5 16 12 75% 
183 57 240 222 . 930, 
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ictory Committee 


by Moses C. Davis 


"T’THE ATLANTA POSTAL Credit 
Union actually went to war on 
December 10, 1941—two days after 


Pearl Harbor. Commissioned by the 
United States Treasury as an agent for 
issuance of War Bonds, the credit 
union donned the uniform on that day 
and set the machinery in 


tiie 


motion to 
turn the Atlanta postal employe dollar 
bullets 
tepped up from tim 


into been 
the 


mid- 


Production has 
to time by 
idition of an evening shift, a 


ght tour and a morning watch 


Thirty-four picked credit union 
en and women from every tour in 
every division and station were in- 
ited to join the “Victory Committee” 
for the duration. The Board of Direc- 


tors recommended to the annual meet- 


ing that the sale of war bonds and 
other war activities be Number 1 on 
the credit union program. The mem- 


bers gave the green light when they 


approved the recommendation and in- 
tructed the board to render this patri- 


otic savings in the credit 


union, loans, dividends and the usual 


service first 


business was of secondary importance. 
They virtually said: “Serve our coun- 
try, then serve us!” That mandate has 
been crystallized into tangible results 

The Victory held a 


meeting with every member present. 


Committee 
The plan was outlined. Each commit- 
tee member was advanced a supply 
of war albums, 


stamps, applications 


for war bonds, posters, circulars and 
other supplies. They were pledged to 
approach every employe in their tour 
immediately 

War 
lected, 
bonds. These applications were routed 
to the union office where the 
bonds were issued and routed back to 
the committee member for delivery. 
The plan worked. It will continue to 
work until a discharge is 
from Uncle Sam 


following pay-day. 
stamps were sold, albums col- 
along with applications for war 


credit 


received 


Assets 


stream ol 


Twice Total 

A constant wal 
flows from the credit union office. To 
be sure they 
but 


bonds 


of small denomina- 


are 
tions the total aggregate packs 
The total 
has passed the million dollar mark, 
or over twice the total assets of the 


credit union. Sometimes 


immense fire-power. sales 


we are 
swamped, or stuck, as the saying goes, 
but eager credit union hands come to 
the On several 


rescue occasions it 





Moses C. Davis is treasurer of the Atlanta 
Postal CU. a director of Cuna Mutual, and 
a national director of Cuna. 





56 


was not unusual to find Roy Puckett, 
the president of the credit union, doing 
an evening chore the type- 
writer. L. F. Livingston, the Postmas- 
ter and General Chairman of the Vic- 
tory Committee, has given the best in 
leadership and We are 
clinging tenaciously to a hard fast 
rule: “War Bonds must be cleared be- 
fore we sleep.” 


before 


inspiration. 


It is a great program of war bond 
salesmanship. And in the process we 
have sold the credit union to our 
members and the public as it has never 
been sold before. Shakespeare said in 
effect: “It is one of the most beautiful 
compensations of this life, that no man 
can sincerely try to help another with- 
out helping himself.” Thirty-four 
credit union members selling war 
bonds as a patriotic service, as their 
particular chore in this war, have un- 
consciously sold their credit union 
and its various services. Applications 
for loans come marching along with 
applications for war bonds. 

Our Victory Committee has re- 
ceived a citation signed by the Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury in 
recognition of its patriotic contribution 
to the war effort. 


125 Pints of Blood 

The War Activities Division of our 
credit union is not limited to the dis- 
tribution of war bonds. As an excep- 
tional task, the committee solicited 
and the members gave 125 pints of 
blood to the American Red Cross. 

Selling war bonds, buying war 
bonds and giving blood! Credit union 
members have at last seen eye-to-eye. 
They have mef on common ground 
and their extraordinary unity of pur- 
pose somehow exemplifies the true 
credit union principles. It has revolu- 
tionized credit union thinking. To 
mention profits, to suggest dividends 
is almost sacrilegious in the face of 
the grave task ahead. These items are 
so irrevalent, so empty and hollow, so 
far down on the list of credit union 
objectives as to almost disappear from 
the realm of concern. 

The war teaching 
credit unions their rightful place in 
the sphere of unselfish devotion to 
service. Perhaps the war is bringing 
home the true realization of credit 
union ideals and the capacity to 
breathe life into them and make them 
endure. And who dares the refutation 
that our entire credit union structure 
is not gathering great strength in the 
struggle upward through the suffer- 
ing and the sacrifice of these difficult 
war years to Victory and 


experience is 


Peace! 





Top—tTevie M. Kiser, credit union member, 
applying for war bond through Victory Com. 
mitteeman Silas E. Price. Such transactions 
have accounted for more than $1,000,000 
worth of bonds issued by the credit union 
since Pearl Harbor. 


Bottom—Mrs. Louise A. Head, credit union 
cashier, issuing a war bond purchased 
through William H. Blair, committeeman 
and member of the board of directors. Forty 
members of the Victory Committee enact this 
scene almost every day. $80,000 was the 
quota for the Fourth War Loan Drive. 





Members of the Committee 
Members of the Victory Committee are: 
L. F. Livingston, general chairman; C. M. 

Cumberworth, first honors (as on January I, 
1944); J. E. Greene, second honors: Oscar 
R. Barney. third honors; Clyde W. Barge, 
Wm. H. Blair, John R. Camp, L. H. Chambers, 
John W. Clonts, F. L. Crespo, John S. Dailey, 
L. R. Eady, W. C. Eady. Alberta Fleck, J. E. 
Fuller, W. R. Hale, W. E. Hall, C. M. Harrell, 
J. S. Hudson, W. G. Imes, O. W. Johnson, 
A. W. Kroeber, A. McLendon, D. G. McMillan, 
Lucius Mitchell, H. M. Moore, Wm. T. Oliver. 
R. R. Patterson, S. E. Price, H. R. Portwood, 
Roy F. Puckett, H. H. Richards, W. E. Sim- 
erly, and J. H. (Tom) Smith. 
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SPIRIT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Kinda give it you? 


ae i) you? 
pe sqnal af ention, #7 






~~ 
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MADISON, WISCONSIN, CHAPTER credit unions present war bond checks totaling $30,000 





nd 


to H. C. Jamieson, co-chairman of the Dane county war bond committee, in Fourth War 


Loan drive. 


Shown sitting are John Williams, Dane County Employees CU; George Timmerick, The 
Capital Times CU; Mr. Jamieson, and Jayne Eustace, CUNA CU. 

Standing are Fred Mason, Wisconsin State Journal CU: Henry Johnson, Madison Fire 
Department CU; Ralf Runge, Farmers Mutual CU; and W. C. Tompkins, Approved CU. 

Marion Ross, Post Office CU, was chairman of the chapter committee responsible, the 
other members of which were Mr. Williams and Clarence W. Dix, Forsberg CU. 


Money in Wartime 


During the first two years of this 
country’s active participation in the 
war, the debt of the federal govern- 
ment has increased by about 105 bil- 
lion dollars. About 56 billion of this 
increase has been acquired by private 
investors and government agencies, 
and the remaining 49 billion has gone 
into holdings of the commercial and 
the Federal Reserve Banks. . 

It is possible that during the next 
year less reliance will need to be 
placed on selling securities to banks. 
War expenditures, which had grown 
rapidly to a high level, are expected to 
show little further increase; tax re- 
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ceipts will rise somewhat further; and 
the organization for increasing se- 
curity sales to nonbank investors has 
become well  established.—FeEpErAL 
RESERVE BULLETIN, December 1943. 


Dividend to Uncle Sam 


“The postmen—those federal work- 
ers who handle the letters to and from 
the thousands of Islanders in the 
armed forces—have thought it over 
and have voted to pass up the divi- 
dend of their Staten Island Postoffice 
Federal Credit Union and to put their 
profits for the past year in War Bonds.” 
Editorial in the Staten Istanp Ap- 
VANCE. 





Spirit of Cuna 
Spirit of Cuna, Massachusetts. purchased by 
Massachusetts credit unions during the Third 
War Loan Drive. when they bought war 
bonds totalling $276,650. It is a B-25 medium 
bomber of which the Office of War Informa- 
tion states, “No other airplane in its class, 
in friendly or enemy forces, is known to 
equal it.” 

When Agnes C. Garland, Massachusetts 
managing director, was organizing the drive. 
Leland D. Woodring, treasurer of the Boston 
United Farmers Employees FCU, responded 
with the following comment which will prob. 
ably be helpful to other credit union groups 
selling war bonds for bombers: 

“One of the basic ideas of the credit union 
has always been to furnish an umbrella of 
savings to protect our members, and the 
idea of purchasing a bomber which will be 
part of the umbrella protecting our boys 
across the water is certainly « commendable 
ee 


Houston, Jr. 


The Houston Credit Union Chapter 
drive to sell $375,000 worth of war 
bonds for the purchase of both a heavy 
bomber and a fighter plane, the fighter 
plane to go along and “protect their 
heavy investment,” which was re- 
ported in the December Brince, was 
successful. In fact, $389,566 was raised. 

The planes are being named “Hous- 
ton Credit Union” and “Houston 


Credit Union, Jr.” 

















CoorERATIVE ENTerpRISE 


Neighborhood meetings in Ohio lead to a com- 


by James D. Wyker 


HE STORY of cooperation in 
our community (North Jackson, 
Ohio) is the story that 
told in your community if 
you do certain basic things. Coopera- 
tion is the spirit of neighborliness em- 
bodied in flesh and blood. In our com- 
munity it has taken on the form of a 
Community Federal Credit Union and 
a co-op which has started in business 
by owning and operating a 390 locker 
refrigeration plant. 


Same 


might be 


Nearly ten years ago when the de- 
pression was slowly breaking us all, a 
little group of us resolved to work out 
our own salvation. We were all neigh- 
bors and most of us were active in the 
village church. Every other Thursday 
night we met to study our problem and 
to search for a solution. Like many 
other groups we began with the as- 
sumption that a kindly Providence 
had made this bountiful world for the 
health and happiness of his children. 
We never blamed our Creator for our 
sorry plight but rather considered him 
grieved at the stupid job which man 
had done in distributing the bounties 
of the earth to mankind. 

At our meetings we studied graphs 
and charts and simple texts which re- 
vealed the inequitable distribution of 
the national income and the wasteful 
steps over which commodities must 
travel before they reach the consumer. 
Some of these human hazards which 
we found are: the high cost of credit; 
the fabulous dividends in industries; 
the disgraceful overlapping in serv- 
ices like bread and gasoline distribu- 
tion; and the power of monopolies to 
limit both quantity and quality in the 
interest of higher prices. In our study 
of labor unions, we discovered that 
collective bargaining is quite as nec- 
essary on the purchasing end as on 
the wage end of securing goods. 





James D. Wyker is director of education 
and organization of The Logan County (Ohio) 
Farm Bureau and pastor of The Federated 
Church, of North Jackson, Ohio. 





munity credit union, a cooperative locker plant, 


and a practical plan for community progress. 


These were the days of government 
regulation through agencies whose 
names used most of the letters of the 
alphabet. In our study of public own- 
ership we found that there is a vast 
field of expansion which consumers 
can enter now, such as the TVA, the 
REA, and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. In some other areas, where con- 
centrated wealth controls the govern- 
ment, rather than the reverse, we 
concluded that the people must have 
private control and ownership of their 
enterprise. The government seems to 
be rather powerless to help us in the 
fields of tariff, monopolies, banking 
and ownership of natural resources. 


The Credit Union 

All this study was preliminary to 
doing something about our common 
problem. Enthusiasm always rises 
when a group begins to act in behalf 
of their mutual welfare. No sooner 
had these neighbors learned about the 
Rochdale principles of consumer co- 
operation than they wished to organ- 
ize some self-help agency. Was it pos- 
sible that they could have both private 
ownership and corporate action—sort 
of a big partnership including all neigh- 
bors! Their understanding of the prin- 
ciples, “one man, one vote” and “open 
membership” led them to try the the- 
ory by organizing a Community Fed- 
eral Credit Union. It was a “go” from 
the start. It met provident and pro- 
ductive needs in a small way and kept 
the borrower out of the hands of the 
loan shark. The group is corporately 
and individually interested in assist- 
ing rather than in exploiting the bor- 
rower. This attitude has created much 
trust and friendship within the com- 
munity. Those who make deposits, 
small though they be, develop habits 
of thrift and self-reliance which were 
not possible before the community 
had a local savings and loan society. 
At the first annual meeting the presi- 
dent said, “We have found out that we 
can do those things together which we 
could not do individually.” 

In these days of surplus money we 


readers cannot imagine what it would 
mean to be setting up housekeeping 
without a cookstove and without 
money to buy one, in a house which 
was without a furnace. Anyhow that 
is what a young couple with a baby 
had to do in our community in the 
year of the depression, 1934. Some- 
body told them a new credit union had 
just been organized and they might 
get the stove money from it instead of 
from a loan shark. Even though the 
man was a stranger, the credit com- 
mittee okayed the application and 
took a big risk on the first loan for a 
provident purpose. The man slowly 
repaid the loan out of WPA wages. 
The second loan was a highly prov- 
ident affair. A good woman had badly 
needed an operation, Only one ob- 
stacle stood in the way—the money. 
This man and wife had always paid 
their own way and felt too proud to 
borrow from their collective friends, 
the credit union. After we persuaded 
them that the supreme purpose of the 
credit union was to make and help 
friends on a just and equitable basis, 
they accepted a loan and the woman 
made a rapid and lasting recovery. 


The Locker Plant 


Among other enterprises for self- 
help which the group has studied is 
the cold storage locker plant. A few 
families had lockers in a nearby city. 
They demonstrated the merit of 
freezing foods by displaying some of 
the products to their neighbors. This 
led to an intensive study of the whole 
proposition. Would enough families 
cooperate? Were we competent to run 
such a plant? How could we get the 
money? Could we educate the com- 
munity? 

We began to act upon the last ques- 
tion first. Six women in the study 
group opened their homes inviting 
their neighbors to come and learn 
about frozen foods. Members of the 
study group talked informally to their 
neighbors. Later in the educational 
program, handbills were distributed 
calling a public meeting at which pic- 
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tures were shown, a locker man spoke 
and an organization was set up. A 
second public meeting was held at 
which the whole plan was explained 
and the Home Demonstration agent 
talked about frozen foods. 


The educational program was fol- 
lowed by sale of common and pre- 
ferred stock. Campaign talking points 
included the following facts among 
others: only members can vote; only 
members can rent drawers (others 
rent doors); users owe it to their 
neighbors to become members. 


Shares were set at twenty-iive dol- 
lars each so that the poorest family 
might have all the benefits of the 
plant. However, the directors set an 
example and urged all other members 
to subscribe for four shares. This goal 
of $100 per patron has been generally 
adhered to and will enable the coop- 
erative to pay the entire $12,000 the 
plant and building cost within three 
years after incorporation. It is now 
ten months since incorporation and 
five months since the plant opened. 
The directors provided a complete ac- 
counting system which indicates that 
the enterprise will pay five percent 
on stock the first year of operation. 


An old building which is large 
enough for expansion into many other 
lines of cooperative services was pur- 
chased for the plant. Comfortable 
quarters for the plant operator were 
built into unused space. A local butch- 
er cuts all meat and the operator does 
all the other work of processing com- 
modities and keeping daily records. 
We charge 2% cents a pound for 
meat and 1% cents a pound for other 
foods. Temporary bulk storage can be 
had for 50 cents a bushel per month. 
The six foot doors rent for $12 a year 
and the seven foot drawers rent for 
$15 a year. All services are cash. The 
plant is closed on Sundays and Wed- 
nesday afternoons and is kept open 
on Tuesday and Saturday evenings. 
Over two hundred lockers have been 
rented in the first five months. 


The Significance 


Only a greater intelligence than 
ours would be able to say whether 
these tangible cooperative projects 
would have been so vigorous in a small 
community, had we started with no 
objective larger than personal com- 
mercial benefits. It is true that a vast 
majority of the patrons of these com- 
munity cooperatives are participat- 
ing exclusively for personal advan- 
tage. They have no clear conception 
of the difference between a private 
profit business and a cooperative busi- 
ness. Over against this fact stands an- 
other which is that these cooperatives 
cut down the barriers which are in our 
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local society, such as, racial cleav- 
age, owner-tenant, Catholic-Protest- 
ant, farmer-labor, old resident and 
new. 

Many people become attached to 
progressive movements by sentiment 
rather than by intellect. Our com- 
munity is on the march toward coop- 
eration as over against competition. 
Cooperation is first a spirit of neigh- 
borliness before it becomes a com- 
mercial enterprise or an industry. But 
when it does become an enterprise it 
thereby promotes the spirit of neigh- 
borliness. Let us conclude that a mi- 
nority group in any community can 
study their problems and find their 
answers. A little group of neighbors 
who know their goal and how to get 
there, can lead their whole commu- 
nity into green pastures of material 
self-help, and high fraternity, and 
spiritual uplift. 


Suggested Further Reading: 


Other groups interested in study- 
ing the potential value for their com- 
munities of credit unions and other 
cooperative projects may find the fol- 
lowing publications particularly in- 
teresting and helpful. The first four 
may be purchased from Cuna Supply 
Cooperative, Madison 1, Wisconsin, 
for the prices indicated. 

Credit Union North America, by 
Roy F. Bergengren, $2 less 50 percent 
to league members. 

Masters of Their Own Destiny, by 
M. M. Coady, $1. 

The People’s Business, by Joshua 
K. Bolles, $1. 

Credit Unions, the People’s Banks, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, 10 cents less 
20 percent to league members. 

From the Cooperative League of the 
U. S. may be obtained Here is tomor- 
row, by Wallace J. Campbell, a pam- 
phlet containing an excellent review 
of the progress and possibilities of co- 
operative enterprise. The price is 10 
cents. 


The President Writes: 


“My Dear Murray,” wrote President 
Roosevelt to Murray D. Lincoln, pres- 
ident of the Cooperative League of 
the USA (of which Cuna is a fraternal 
member) at the opening of the con- 
ference of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Cooperative Reconstruction 
held at Washington in January. 

“My dear Murray: 

“It is fitting that the centennial of 
the establishment of the truly dem- 
ocratic Rochdale principles is being 
celebrated by a conference of the 
Committee on International Coopera- 
tive Reconstruction. 

“The weavers of Rochdale who 
founded modern cooperative enter- 
prise balanced independence with 


interdependence, self-interest with 
good will, and action with foresight 
Any effective handling of the problem 
of the relief and rehabilitation of the 
victims of Axis aggression must be 
based upon these same considerations. 
The cooperative movement, which be- 
longs to no one nation but has its roots 
in the traditions of all democratic 
peoples, is therefore one of the ap- 
propriate instruments to be used in 
this task. 

“I look forward to the success of 
your conference and to the contribu- 
tion that the cooperative organizations 
will make to the years of peace that 
lie ahead. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

The conference was called by the 
Cooperative League to acquaint 
United Nations leaders with the value 
of cooperative enterprises in the post- 
war relief and rehabilitation work, 
and as a stabilizing influence in sup- 
port of democracy in the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

A recent Fortune Magazine study of 
postwar problems recommended that 
the cooperative technique be one of 
the methods used in putting Europe 
back on its feet. 


It’s a Fact That— 


> Four credit union members hold 
seats on the Windsor City (Ontario) 
Council. They are W. Ernest Atkin- 
son, Gordon B. Ellis, Fred Arnold, and 
Thomas Brann. 


> Express money orders _ totalling 
$56,250 were sold by the Waukegan 
(Ill.) Co-op Credit Union in 1943. 
Its war bond sales were $64,175. 


> In 1941, 10,000 transplanted Russian 
workers built complete underground 
city in eight days. When the Russian 
industrial enterprises were being 
moved to the Urals, these workers ar- 
rived in Taghil to turn a peacetime 
factory into a military undertaking. 
They were given ten days to build 
themselves a city underground. They 
finished it in eight days, with barber 
shops, laundries, bath houses, dining 
rooms, a polyclinic, and a club. Now, 
two years old, Isai City, as it is called, 
has its own laws and customs. People 
live in close quarters with only room 
for a bed and a chair apiece, yet the 
health record is average and the 
cleanliness excellent. 


> Assets of the East Hartford Air- 
craft FCU, East Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, totalled $2,992,.615.51 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. Members share holdings 
amounted to $2,896,063.80, an average 
of $120.34 per member. Membership 
increased from 18,384 to 24,066 in 1943. 

The credit union holds $1,733,680.36 
in United States bonds and notes. 
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Idea Exchange 


UR membership in the past two 

years has dropped from a high of 
nearly 1,500 to approximately 1,100 at 
the present time,” writes W. A. Dun- 
kin, treasurer of the K.E.M.B.A. St. 
Louis Credit Union. “We figure that 
this has been caused, to a great extent, 
by the extremely large labor turn- 
over in the grocery business and we 
have sent out these bulletins to keep 
the credit union before the new em- 
ployees. Our experience has shown 
that it generally takes from three to 
six months after the employee starts 
to work for the company before he 
joins the credit unions. Our big trou- 


ble now is that so many leave after 
working only a very short time. 
“Our present series of bulletins—we 
have been issuing bulletins quite fre- 
quently for many years—is designed 
to tell exactly what the credit union 
is, how it operates, and what it can do. 
“We distribute approximately 1,200 
bulletins each time, of which 400 are 
mailed to our retail stores, and the 
other 800 are distributed at time- 
clocks, in our office, warehouse, and 
bakery. In addition, copies are posted 
on bulletin boards at various places. 
Our people work around the clock but 
we do not have different shifts, so that 
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SEND YOURS IN—Directors and 
committees are invited to send sam- 
ples of their work to the Idea Ex- 
change Editor, THE BRIDGE, Madi- 
son 1, Wisc. Send along a note tell- 
ing how material was distributed, 
the number, the cost, and the results. 
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complicates the distribution to a cer- 
tain extent.” 

Mr. Dunkin mentions that the first 
four bulletins have seen the credit 
union do no more than hold its own 
in number of members. However, in 
view of the difficulties he mentions, 
this would seem to indicate that the 
bulletins may have helped halt a con- 
tinuing decrease in the membership. 
Furthermore, the value of such a 
series is usually cumulative, and may 
not be particularly notable for some 


time. That is an advertising maxim. 
It may be that most of these ex- 
amples contain a bit too much copy 
to be read at a glance, as circulars of 
this sort should be; although in gen- 
eral the presentation appears to be 
remarkably attractive and effective. 


Quite a Few Inquiries 

E had quite a few inquiries in 

regard to loans,” says Clarence 
S. Slater, treasurer of the Atlantic 
County (N.J.) Teachers FCU, report- 
ing the results obtained from their 
circular (below). “Some old members 
and some prospective members.” 

“We had 1,000 copies made for 

$10.50, and distributed them to every 
prospective member in Atlantic Coun- 
ty. The ones for Atlantic City schools 
(400) were sent by school delivery; 
the rest by mail at one cent each. 
Postage cost about $5.” 





Borrow at Home - 





PERSONAL LOANS 


Repay in Small Monthly Instalments 





FIND 


Cooperatively owned and man 
oged for the School Employees 
of Atlentic County y 
OFFICERS 

$25 $12 
sa , 
7s a 
100 

125 

150 

200 

250 
CREDIT COMMITTEE 300 


400 
500 





HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


YOUR AVE"ACE MONTHLY PAYMENTS WILL BE 


133 
34 a 17 
50 4a 47 38 
8 8 > 9 2 
4 4 a 4 
4 34 44 








WE GUARANTEE > 
SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE F 














BUY WAR STAMPS 
and 


BONDS 


Mr. C. S. Slater, Treasurer 

Atlantic County Teachers Federal Credit Union, 
Senior High School 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


derstand this r 


Name 


Amount | may need $ for 





ATLANTIC COUNTY (N. J.) 
TEACHERS FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


Operating under the F. D. 1. C. 


Please send me further information regarding the CRERIT UNION lending plan 


eque:t places me under no obligation 


Address 


months. 


1 un- 
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‘Tis Sandy McTavish 
by J. H. Andrew 

"Tis Sandy McTavish, the thrifty man, 

Who hurries along as fast as he can. 

He’s hoping to find, ere it gets too 
late— 

A loan, for a friend, at the lowest rate. 


At last he arrives at the Treasurer’s 
door— 

The Credit Union agent he’d met be- 
fore, 

But not until now had he bothered to 
learn 

The reason he worked at his job with 
concern. 


So Sandy soon found he could borrow 
here 

Without any fuss, without any fear; 

At terms far below the average rate 

Of loan companies throughout the 
State. 


Besides he discovered, a thrifty way 

To save, for emergency, out of his pay. 

“Hoot Mon,” he cried, “I’m joining too, 

And I'd advise the same for you, ’n’ 
you.” 


Mr. Andrew, the author of the above 
verse, which was published in the 
Cuicaco Heicuts Town Crier, is 
chairman of the Chicagoland FCU. 
He lives at Harvey, Illinois. 


> The poster showing Sandy, pictured 
above, may be obtained from Cuna 
Supply Cooperative at 5 cents each, 
less 20 percent to league members. 


Wise Men Say— 
> You can’t depend on luck; you can 
depend on thrift. 
> Thrift builds up what war destroys. 
> Thrift makes a poor man rich. 


> It is not so hard to earn money as 
to spend it well. 
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The Management of Fantle’s 
Congratulates The 
FANTLE EMPLOYEES 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


A public recognition of the services rendered to employees of 
Fantle’s by the Feder 1 Credit Union, and a hope for its con- 
‘ : d s ca 


THE SPLENDID RECORD OF THE FANTLE EM- 
sata FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


his thrift and loan association owned and operated without 

profit by patron-members for their mutual benefit was charted in 

April 1940 by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Washington, 
., With a membership of 25. Since then the ail has been 
ly. By D 3] nembership has reached 70 with 
ts of $1,694.43. By Dec. 31, 1942 membership was 82 with 


sets $2,998.92, and on Dec. 31, 1943 the assets were up to 
17.81. Naturally the Store is proud of this record. 

Fa I Credit Union provides a convenient 

; to members at lowest rates. It also offers a 

plendid means for saving. It has given invaluable experience 


asdidlil 


- WAR BOND HONOR ROLL 


has always been high on the Nation's Honor 

in sale of series E’’ War Bonds. By Dec. 31, 1943 the 

n had sold Bonds to the total of $33,000.00. A good start 
ready been made in 4th War Bond Sale with present 
OF 





ANNUAL MEETING MONDAY 8:30 A. M. 
STORE NOT OPEN UNTIL 10:00 A.M. 


Annual meeting will be held in Cove Tearoom. 


> served. All employees invited. 











Calves of the Fantle Employees Federal Credit Union 


lar? . t } rean , <ric 
ick Robertson Supervisory Committee 
resid _ N man Grev . ba ‘ - 
‘ ™ 
Marilvn Arnesot W. H. Tunell 
- * 


opp ; bse a 
is K wski Agnes McCarville 
trude Ry Emma Buesen 


} ‘ ~~ 

1 mmittee redit Committee 
Lockhart Marie Hansc 
Witte Eleanor Larson 
McFarland Marie Anderson 


FANTLE BROS., INC. 











What the management of this store thinks of the Credit Union operated by its employees. 
This advertisement filled six full columns of The Sunday Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, §. D. 
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About— Visionaries 


(By L. H. Robbins in New York 
Times MAGAZINE.) 

“Never in war has it been possible 
to halt rising prices,” declares an es- 
teemed contemporary of ours. We 
join with him in his scorn of vision- 
aries. Throughout history the vision- 
aries have been trying to do impos- 
sible things, like flying in the clouds, 
talking by wire, establishing public 
high schools, making a republic out 
of thirteen touchy colonies, and all 
such nonsense. Just now they’re talk- 
ing of ridding the world of war, as if 
the world hadn’t been having wars 
ever since the Garden of Eden. 


Wise Men Say— 


The use of money is all the advan- 
tage there is in having it—Franklin. 


Money is a handmaiden if thou 
knowest how to use it; a mistress if 
thou knowest not.—Horace. 

He that gets money before he gets 
wit, 
Will be but a short while master of it. 
—Anonymous. 

Oh, what a world of vile ill-favored 
faults looks handsome in three hun- 
dred pounds a year!—Shakespeare. 





Educational Committee 
TIP 


Regular releases to local pa- 
pers, house organs, church and 
club bulletins, and similar pub- 
lications win valuable publicity 
for your credit union. An- 
nouncements of meetings, re- 
ports of the results of the meet- 
ings, reports of records made 
should be sent out promptly. 

The publication of such re- 
ports serves a double purpose. 
Besides spreading word of the 
credit union, they increase the 
prestige of the credit union in 
the minds of members them- 
selves and of others already ac- 
quainted with it. 

Releases should be simply 
written; should be long on facts 
and short on flowery phrases; 
should give the full names, cor- 
rectly spelled, and positions of 
all persons mentioned or who are 
of interest to the matter re- 
ported. 

The Loan Packet of educa- 
tional ideas provided by Cuna 
Edueational Services, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin may be borrowed for : 
30 days free of charge. 
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“Co py!” 


for your educational 
and publicity program 


Crepir union officials may find 
these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational material 
about the services their credit 
unions offer their members. These 
may be used—either without 
change or adapted to special uses 

-in payroll inserts, circulars, 
blotters, posters, bulletins, adver- 
tisements, company house organs, 
or other appropriate mediums at 
hand. 


The illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union 
service may be obtained. The name 
of the credit union, its location, 
its business hours, and any other 
helpful information should be 
given. 
> It may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiza- 
tions affiliated with CUNA may 
lift any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and _ releases. 
All others should observe the 
copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from The BRIDGE, be- 
fore using this material, 

Suitable credit should, of course, 
be given in the case of signed ar- 
ticles and __ illustrations. The 
BRIDGE need not, however, be 
mentioned as the source of the ma- 
terial, although where it seems 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 

The BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any and 
all publications credit unions issue, 
so that it may know what credit 
union people are finding most ef- 
fective, and so that it may pass on 
to others good new ideas de- 
veloped. 
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if he’d gone to the doctor sooner he 
would have saved himself pain, 
time and money. But early or late, 
he can be thankful for his credit 
union’s fine thrift and loan service. 








Paint Up / 


A paint job may be just the “lift” 
your house needs. Neglecting it 
may be downright expensive. If you 
lack the cash, there’s an econom- 
ical credit union loan at hand. 













can be very costly. If your house 
needs a new roof—or other repairs 
—and you lack the ready cash, 
a credit union loan is convenient, 
confidential, and economical. 
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“A Nation of Crvy-Babies” 
Wi ls { alte! ill that Cor vress 


¢elused to pas tine ten 


billion dollar 
Treasury ? 


is that 


bill proposed by the 


tax 
The answel nha de mocracy, 
people did not demand it 


And do that 
Congress pass adequate as well as 


the 


why we not demand 


equitable tax bills that will take out 
of our pockets the excess savings we 
ire accumulating? Because we, the 


people do not recognize the dangers 
‘ 


of inflation and deflation inherent in 
we 
In general, the country appears to 
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General Counsel Randolph Paul 
of the Treasury. Governor Marriner 
Keel of the Federal Reserve Board, 
d leading economists, continually 
wart s of the dire disasters of the 
lation and deflation that are sure 
to follow the continual piling up of 
billions of savings in our pockets and 
billions of unpaid national debt 
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Credit unions can 


postwar 


by H. E. Lantham 


MAJOR postwar problem that will 
face practically every American 
home, church and community after 
the armistice will be the readjustment 
of the personal lives of eight or ten 
million boys in the armed forces who 
are being taught, through the neces- 
sity of to kill and destroy; to 
kill or be killed. 

We can safely assume that many of 
returning from service 
with nerves keyed to the breaking 
point will not fit easily into their old 
lives. They will want action and thrills 
and they will have their own ideas 
about providing them. Call it by any 
name you like, patriotism, love of 
country, love of freedom, or love of 
men in the armed forces 
are being taught to kill and destroy 
civilization. They have learned how to 
slip up behind an enemy and kill him 
within seconds. Think what this will 
mean to the life of a twenty-year-old 
youngster should he fall in with the 
criminal element! 

These boys, lifted almost overnight 
from their ordinary peaceful pursuits, 
will not find it easy to resume their 
former mode of living. It isn’t con- 
ceivable that boys who today in fox- 

es, without food for hours, 

odging bullets, sleeping in the rain, 
will find anything satisfying in par- 
ticipating in prosaic pastimes like golf, 
bridge and like activities. If parents 
friends insist on the returning 
service men taking part in recreations 
like this the boy will naturally turn 
exciting adventures. The 
criminal element will be glad to fur- 
nish that. 
Older, married men who, for three 

four years have lived on army 
food, may not easily return to digest- 
ing their wives’ Thus the 
problem in the home will require tact- 

| handling 
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H. E. Lantham is serving his second term as 
a Cuna national director. He has been presi- 
dent of the Marshall Field North Carolina 
Employees FCU since 1937; has served three 
terms as president. one term as managing 
director of the North Carolina Credit Union 
League. His hobbies are credit union work 


and golf. 





help solve a major 


problem 


simple. We must “go along with 
them.” To try to force our beliefs on 
them would be fatal. The boys will 
return with different views, different 
ideals, and possibly different religious 
beliefs. We must never forget that 
these boys have been in all parts of 
the globe; their travels have taught 
them what they consider a sound, 
common sense brand of religion, poli- 
tics and mode of life. For all we know 
to the contrary, their beliefs may be 
the correct ones, for their wide trav- 
els and experiences have taught them 
a great deal about life’s philosophy. 

The job for the credit unions, for 
homes, schools, churches, and com- 
munities is to help straighten out 
these boys, not to force our own ideas 
on them. We must use tolerance. We 
must assist the demobilized men to 
develop, by trying to understand their 
views, the proper outlook on life. We 
must take into consideration their 
standards, beliefs and attitudes, as 
well as those of the people at home. 
In other words, we must see both sides 
and act accordingly. 

The job of our credit unions, along 
with other front institutions, will be 
to train these boys to rejoin civiliza- 
tion. Somebody is going to have to 
do that. Whether we do it or whether 
the criminal element does it will de- 
pend largely on ourselves; on how 
we go about the task of rehabilitation. 

The brand of Christianity embodied 
in the credit union philosophy, if 
practiced well and wisely, will solve 
most of these problems. 





Income Stretchers 


Here is a list of government bulle- 
tins which can not only help credit 
union families make the best use of 
their available supplies of food and 
clothing, but can also help them 
stretch their incomes further. 

Individuals may obtain free as 
many as ten of these bulletins. School 
teachers may obtain 100 bulletins (not 
more than five of any one). Requests, 
giving series number shown in par- 
enthesis, should be addressed to Office 
of Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Inquiries concerning the purchase 
of additional bulletins should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 


(List on next page) 
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Income Stretchers 
(To order see opposite page) 
Clothing and Household Textiles 
ABC's of mending. 15 p. (1925 F) 
Buying boy’s suits. 18 p. (1877 F) 
Coat making at home. 27 p. (1894 F) 
Cotton shirts for men and boys. 
14 p. (1837 F) 
Fabrics and designs for children’s 
clothes. 23 p. (1778 F) 
Guides for buying sheets, blankets, 
bath towels. 28 p. (1765 F) 
Judging fabric quality. 22 p. (1831F) 
Make-overs from men’s suits. 8 p. 
(230 L) 
Mending men’s suits. 24 p. (482 MP) 
Sewing machines: Cleaning and ad- 
justing. 24 p. (1944 F) 
Slip covers. 26 p. (1873 F) 
Stain removal from fabrics: 
methods. 30 p. (1474 F) 
Take care of household rubber. 8 p. 
(AWI-7) 
Take care of the wool you have. 
4 p. (AWI-26) 
Women’s dresess and slips: A buy- 
ing guide. 22 p. (1851 F) 
Work clothes for women. (1905 F) 
Food 
Canning tomatoes. 4 p. (AWI-61) 
Cheese in meals. 8 p. (AWI-16) 
Cooking with soy flour and grits. 
16 p. (AWI-73) 
Dried beans and peas in wartime 
meals. 8 p. (AWI-47) 
Dried fruits in low-cost meals. 8 p. 
Fats in war meals. 4 p. (AWI-34) 
Food for growth. 8 p. (Written for 
elementary school children.) (AWI-1) 
Green vegetables in wartime meals. 
8 p. (AWI-54). 
Meat for thrifty meals. (1908F) 
99 ways to share meat. (AWI-13) 
Oven drying. 16 p. (AWI-59) 
Potatoes in low-cost meals. 8 p. 
Poultry cooking. 33 p. (1888 F) 
Root vegetables in wartime meals. 
8 p. (AWI-39) 
Soybeans for the table. 6 p. (166 L) 
Three market lists for low-cost 
meals. 4 p. Rev. 1942. 
Vitamins from farm to you (AWI-2) 
Wartime canning of fruits and veg- 
etables. 16 p. (AWI-41) 
Household Equipment 
House cleaning management 
methods. 22 p. (1834 F) 
How to make electric cords last 
longer. 8 p. (AWI-20). 
How to make your gas or electric 
range last longer. 8 p. (AWI-8) 
How to make your ironing equip- 
ment last longer. 8 p. (AWI-11) 
How to make your refrigerator last 
longer. 8 p. (AWI-4) 
How to make your washing machine 
last longer. 8 p. (AWI-6) 
Methods and equipment for home 
laundering. 40 p. (1497 F) 
Take care of vacuum cleaners and 
carpet sweepers. 8 p. (AWI-19) 
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YOUR DOLLARS AND WHAT THEY BUY 
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EACH COIN REPRESENTS $!/0 


WITH PRICE CONTROL threatened, any- 
thing can happen to the buying power 
of the dollar in 1944. The chart above, 
showing the effects of both direct and 
indirect taxes, rising prices, quality de- 
terioration and other factors affecting 
purchasing power, are based on esti- 
mates by the economic staff and con- 
sultants of Bread G Butter, Consumers 
Union’s weekly publication. The esti- 
mates for 1944 are based on the con- 
tinuance of price control and subsidies, 
wiih no change in the present tax rates. 


EACH BOX REPRESENTS WHAT $10 BOUGHT INI939 


A recent Fortune Magazine survey 
indicate that 49.6 percent of the people 
consider themselves worse off financially 
as a result of the war; only 12.6 percent 
consider themselves better off. 

A similar survey made last year re- 
vealed an entirely different picture. Then 
51.8 percent thought they were better 
off; only 12.3 percent thought they were 
worse off. People now seem to be rec- 
ognizing the facts shown by the above 
chart. 











Effect of War on Cost of Living 


Why many credit union members need loans more than ever. 
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League Appointments 


Merrill A. Bloomquist, of Decatur, 
has been appointed Field Represent- 
ative of Credit Union 


the Illinois 
League 

Mr. Bloomquist will cover the cen- 
tral and southern part of the state. He 


succeeds J. Arthur McCall who has 
resigned to work with the Missouri 
Credit Union League 


Mr. Bloomquist was a charter mem- 
ber of the Grigoleit Employes Credit 
Union, and was a director of this credit 
union from 1938 to 1942, secretary in 
1938 and 1939, and from 
1940 to 1942. He was elected vice 
chairman of the Eighth District Caucus 
in 1942, and director of the Illinois 
Le ague in 1943 


treasurer 


>’ Richard Emmett “Dick” Archer was 


appointed manager of the Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions effective 
February 1, 1944. He has served as 


assistant manager since November 
1941, after 22 in the accounting 
departm«s nt of the Soo Line 

He became active in the Soo Line 
Credit Union in 1927, serving in vari- 
ous capacities both on the board and 
on committees. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chapter, and 
served on the credit committee and as 
assistant treasurer of the league credit 
union prior to being elected treasurer 
in February 1941, which position he 
still holds, hoping that he will never- 
the less have time for occasional “fam- 
ily with Mrs. Archer and 
the children. When questioned 
about membership in organizations, he 
confessed that he holds membership in 
just two, credit unions and the Found- 
ers Club (composed of those who have 
organized 
their own 


> Karl W. Guenther has resigned as 
managing director of Michigan Credit 
Union League. Cuna Fieldman John 
Colby is filling the vacancy for the 
time being 


years 


reunions” 
two 


credit unions other than 


see page 37, Feb. Brarnce.) 


Recommended for Teachers 


“The establishment of a credit union 
is recommended to all county teachers 
organizations,” announces a full-page 
advertisement of the FEA Credit 
Union Committee in THe JouRNAL of 
the Florida Education Association 

The heading of the advertisement 
asks “Have You a Teachers’ Credit 
Union in Your County?” It continues: 
“A number of counties do have credit 
unions chartered under federal credit 
union regulations. They are operated 
for the benefit of their teacher mem- 
bers and not for profit to a commercial 
firm. They enable thousands of teach- 
ers to transact their financial affairs 
at a distinct advantage.” 


Hillsborough County Teachers Credit Union 


Pace-setting, Program 


INCE qualifying as an issuing agent 

in December, 1941, the Hillsbor- 
ough County Teachers Credit Union, 
Tampa, Florida, sold 6,156 Series E 
War Bonds with maturity value of 
$325,525, handled applications for 
Series F and G bonds amounting to 
$62,025 and invested $108,000 of credit 
union surplus funds in war bonds and 
treasury certificates, a total of $495,- 
550, or more than twice the amount of 
the credit union’s total assets. 

The record month for sales was in 
April during the Second War Loan 
drive when $175,100 worth of bonds 
were sold. The schools sponsored 
“jeep drives” and the credit union 
published the record of sales by 
schools. This motivated teacher mem- 
bers of the credit union to make a 
good showing for their schools. 

Treasurer Henry Claywell reports 
that, “The credit union record of sales 
for that month was half as good as the 
leading national bank and eighty per- 
cent as much as sales made by the 
Tampa post office and all its sub- 
stations, which include two large army 
fields. Sales by the credit union were 
greater than those of six banks, all 
theatres and department stores in the 
county. 

“Many persons learned for the first 
time about credit unions by purchas- 
ing bonds here. Members got a kick 
out of telling school patrons they had 
their own ‘bank’ that could issue any 
denomination bond desired. Many 
persons bought their first bonds of the 
war because it could be done easily 


through the schools. Some new mem- 
bers joined because the prestige 
gained by the credit union bolstered 
their confidence in the organization as 
a financial institution. 


“Plans have been made for a big 
sale of bonds during the Fourth War 
Loan drive. Schools were just getting 
started during the Third War Loan 
campaign in September and sales were 
not outstanding that month. 


“During the school year, THE CreDIT 
Union Courier, a pint-sized house or- 
gan, is issued monthly to 1,400 em- 
ployees at a cost of $15 an issue. Part 
of this cost is off-set by advertising. 
It pays to advertise. 


“The credit union was the first for 
teachers in Florida, chartered Jan- 
uary 30, 1934. 

“Assets were about $3,000 with half 
the money idle in February, 1937. 
Mimeographed bulletins were issued 
monthly for the remainder of that 
school year and the assets doubled 
and $2,000 was borrowed from the 
bank to meet loan demands that sum- 
mer. The Courter was started in Sep- 
tember and the union’s growth went 
from $6,000 to $30,000 during the 
school term. The miniature paper is 
now in its seventh year and assets 
amount to $242,000. 


“Loan volume has declined com- 
pared to pre-war days, but advertis- 
ing has helped to keep enough money 
serving the credit needs of the mem- 
bers while dividends dropped from six 
to three percent.” 





One of the 414 street cars and busses carrying car-cards advertising credit unions in Mil- 
waukee County. Wisconsin. An estimated 400,000 persons see these cards every day. 
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— Suggested Reading 


The Races of Mankind 


CIENCE’S answers to the widely- 

held beliefs in racial superiority 
are summarized succinctly by two 
leading anthropologists, Professor 
Ruth Benedict and Dr. Gene Weltfish 
of Columbia University, in The Races 
of Mankind, a 32-page illustrated 
pamphlet issued by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

“In any great issue that concerns 
this war we turn to science,” the au- 
thors point out, “When we need new 
fuels, substitutes for rubber, lighter 
metals, or new plastics, we ask scien- 
tists to tell us what is possible and 
what is impossible. We need the scien- 
tists just as much on the race front. 


Historians . . . sociologists . . . biolo- 
gists . . . anthropologists . . . psychol- 
ogists ... have studied race. They can 


tell us: ‘this is so,’ ‘this is not so,’ 
‘this occurs under certain conditions,’ 
or ‘this occurs under opposite condi- 
tions.’ ” 

The Races of Mankind does not con- 
tain all that Science has learned about 
race, but it states, clearly and simply, 
the most important facts that have 
been learned and verified. 

Do the peoples of the earth have a 
common origin? Why do some people 
have light skins and others dark? 
What does the size of the brain or the 
shape of the head have to do with in- 
telligence or character? Is everybody’s 
blood the same, or isn’t it? What are 
the tests of racial superiority or in- 
feriority? Does the term “Aryan,” as 
Hitler uses it, have any meaning? Is 
there a “pure” German? What’s the 
difference between a “race” and a 
“nation?” Why are some people war- 
like and others peaceable? What races 
have made the greatest contributions 
to civilization? Why does race preju- 
dice exist? Is there a cure for it?— 
These are some of the questions on 
which Science has a simple and in- 
disputable answer. 

Professor Benedict and Dr. Weltfish 
declare that “Freedom from fear is the 
way to cure race prejudice. . . . For 
conflict grows fat on fear. And the 
slogans against ‘inferior races’ lead us 
to pick on them as scapegoats. We 
pin on them the reason for all our 
fears.” 

The pamphlet summarizes some of 
the things which are being done in 
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this country to eliminate race preju- 
dice and encourage interracial coop- 
eration. And it points to the signifi- 
cance of these efforts as part of the 
war effort. For their success means 
that America, with its great tradition 
of democracy, can “put its hand to 
the building of the United Nations, 
sure of support from all the yellow 
and the black races where the war is 
being fought, sure that victory in this 
war will be in the name, not of one 
race or of another, but of the univer- 
sal Human Race.” 

The Races of Mankind is the eighty- 
fifth in a series of popular, factual, 
ten-cent pamphlets published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Number 50 of the series, Credit Un- 


ions—the People’s Banks, has just 
been revised. 


In the Press 

“Credit Union Saves Members $39,- 
000,” is the heading of a featured ar- 
ticle published in THe Onto TEAMSTER. 
The page facing this article about the 
Cleveland Bakery Drivers’ Local 
Union 52 Credit Union is devoted en- 
tirely to pictures of officers, directors, 
and committee members of the credit 
union. 


Best Answer 

“The best answer to the smail loans 
problem, as THe Caprrat Times has 
contended all along, is the credit union 
principle. The more credit unions 
make their services available to 
added numbers of our people, the less 
will the small loans problem be an is- 
sue.”—Tue Capita Times, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





Cerelose Credit Union lends first half-million 


without refusing single loan 


NCE again the high average 

standing and responsibility of 
the average credit union member has 
been proved. The Cerelose Credit 
Union of the Corn Products Refining 
Co. of Pekin, Illinois, comes forward 
with the evidence. 

This group was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, and loaned its first half 
million dollars without refusing a 
single application. And how much do 
you suppose the group lost by their 
faith in their fellow workers? Just 
twenty dollars. 

On the other hand, just how much 
good was achieved by making quick 
loans.for medical and hospital ex- 
penses and the usual run of emer- 
gencies is not so easily figured. But 
employes of the company don’t re- 
quire these figures. They know a good 
thing when they see it and are mak- 
ing good use of their credit union. 

There are nearly 850 members of 
the credit union and the growing as- 
sets exceeded $120,000 in a recent 
financial statement. Nearly half of the 
members are borrowers and the aver- 
age loan is in excess of $100. 

Evidence that this credit union 
takes a broad view of things is shown 
in a current list of disbursements. 
One sees appropriate expenditures for 
chapter meetings, State League dues 
and convention expenses, Red Cross 
donations, advertising, Bridge sub- 
scriptions and a few dollars for 
flowers. 

The credit union has, naturally, en- 


joyed very friendly relations with the 
company and was one of the first to 
qualify as an issuing agent for war 
bonds. 

In the Third War Loan Campaign, 
working in cooperation with the Joint 
Labor Committee, it succeeded in its 
goal of selling one extra war bond to 
every employe in the plant. 

With such a record of achievement 
it is no wonder that a pair of the cred- 
it union leaders was shown on the 
cover page of “Sugar House Chips,” 
house organ of the big company in 
Campaign. This picture shows the 
paymaster making a sale of bonds to 
one of the company’s veteran em- 
ployes. The paymaster happens to be 
Charles E. Hough, a director of the 
credit union and incidentally a val- 
ued director of the State League. The 
purchaser is Chris Pinos, one of the 
first employes to recognize the per- 
sonal benefits of being a credit union 
member. 

Officers of the credit union are: 
Roscoe Tomlin, who has served as di- 
rector and president for seven years; 
George J. Ehni, vice-president, and a 
director for five years; Ruth Atte- 
berry, secretary and director for six 
years; and J. F. Burns, treasurer. 

Other directors and years they have 
served are: seven years, Charles E. 
Hough and Herbert Snyder; six years, 
Kenneth Guthrie, Oliver Losch, Paul 
Nebold and Harry Smith; two years, 
Edgar J. Wolfer and Homer Huff.— 
Ittrnots Creprr Unton News. 
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In Jamaica 


Credit union loan finances war project 


ND here’s one for the _ book,” 
writes John P. Sullivan, S. J., 
who wrote the article “Study Club in 
Jamaica” which appeared in the July 
1942 Brince. “Normally our loans are 
about 5 or 10 pounds (about $20 or 
$40) the average to satisfy the 
credit needs of our very average peo- 
ple (very average, that is, in salary). 
But the other day this, our first credit 
union, loaned out to one member 200 
pounds. It nearly took my breath 
the size of it! The facts: 

“The borrower is a fine machinist 
The British Admiralty wanted badly a 
certain instrument made of Jamaica 
No firm in Jamaica could fill 
the order fast; that is, in a mass-pro- 
duction manner. The machine to do 
the job simply did not exist here. 

“This young man said, ‘I can create 
the machine and do the job.’ But to 
do the creation act—to make the pat- 
terns and have the foundry people 
make the machine—he needed the 20) 
pounds. 


on 


away 


wood 


“On our credit committee we have 
another machinist. His knowledge 
told us to go ahead with the loan. We 
did. The machine is now made; the 
instruments are now being produced 
in mass-production manner. The loan 
is being repaid in three months. 

“It is a thrill to the youngsters in the 
credit union to see that their credit 
union has grown so strong that it can 
stand such a big loan; and it is fine to 
know that the loan has made possible 
the creation of a brand-new local in- 
dustry. It’s the biggest kick I have 
gotten out of the work here in many a 
tropic moon. 

“This credit union, my first here in 
Jamaica, legalized in March 1942, and 
starting sometime before that with 14 
members,¢all young fellows, and an 
initial share capital of seven shillings, 
has now about 120 members and a 
share capital of 1,000 pounds. Since 
July 1942 we have loaned out to our- 
selves about 1,200 pounds. Bad loans: 
None.” 





In Far 


North 


farmers find credit union big help 


[ was early in 1941 that ten resi- 

dents of a small farming community 
in the Peace River Block of British 
Columbia subscribed $2.50 to buy lit- 
erature to study the principles of 
credit unionism. On May 9 of the same 
year the Baldonnel Credit Union was 
incorporated. Today this credit union 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 

Baldonnel is a small community 50 
miles north of boom-town Dawson 
Creek and 8 miles from Fort St. John. 
The farmers are not wealthy—far 
from it. Farms are still small, having 
been hewn out of heavy bush with 
much hard labor. This was done dur- 
ing the years when wheat and stock 
did not command a very high price 
and often the cost of shipping produce 
over the fifty miles of unbelievable 
roads to railhead absorbed all of the 
money received. The farmers who re- 
main are those with the vision, the 
perseverance and the belief in their 
own powers which explain why they 
have made a success of their credit 


union in the hardest kind of district 
to form one. 

Many people believed it could not 
be done and many argument, were 
held in the Sunrise School where the 
first study group met. But farmers 
today are beginning to realize that 
none but themselves will help them 
and they resolved to try. 

The success of the venture is due 
mainly to the untiring efforts and 
ceaseless campaigning of the treasur- 
er, Victor Hanse. The farmers have 
also profited by work on the Alaska 
Highway and they are putting more 
and more of their earaings in the 
credit union. 

By the end of December, 1942, share 
capital was $1.053. In the next four 
months it had risen to $4,619.96. The 
total loaned to members is $2,240. A 
three percent dividend was declared 
for 1942 and the directors have re- 
duced the interest rate to three-quar- 
ters of one percent per month. Money 
has been loaned for buying feed and 


seed, cream separators, for paying 
debts, medical expenses, and even for 
financing a member’s marriage. But 
the credit union will really be appre- 
ciated after the war when production 
for civilian use starts again and the 
farmers can improve their equipment 
and homes. 

One of the best features of the Bal- 
donnel Credit Union, and one which 
appeals to the farmers, is its affiliation 
with Cuna Mutual Insurance with its 
savings and loans coverage. This ap- 
peals to them as a form of insurance 
and protection for their families in 
case of disability or sudden death. 

Not content with a well-running 
credit union, these same farmers—at 
least a small proportion of them— 
have studied the principles of coop- 
erative farming during the past win- 
ter and have reached the stage of ap- 
plying for a charter. At least ten fam- 
ilies plan on pooling their efforts and 
assets, living in a compact group, buy- 
ing their own truck, building and op- 
erating their own store and being the 
pioneers in a relatively untouched 
field of co-operation in Canada. The 
credit union will come in very handy 
to this venture and many people will 
watch its progress with great interest. 
Certainly its success is assured if it 
progresses as has the Credit Union. 

I believe credit unions among farm- 
ers in B. C. are few and far between. 
Perhaps the success of the Baldonnel 
Credit Union helps prove that the 
credit union is practical not only for 
those with steady incomes but also for 
farmers with very little else but en- 
thusiasm and faith in their own abili- 
ties—C. Bruce in B. C. Crepitr 
UNIONIST. 


In Mexico 


The following report of the encour- 
agement being given credit unions in 
Mexico, and the need for credit unions 
in Mexico, appeared in the magazine 
BusINESS WEEK. 

Mexico, D.F.—The Mexican gov- 
ernment, by boosting the capital of 
the Banco del Pequeno Comercio 
(Small Trade Bank), has reaffirmed 
its determination to back one of the 
most important tenets of the revolu- 
tion—-to free the country of “capitalist 
loan sharks.” 

Flexible Program—This month's 
capital expansion is small (300,000 
pesos, or $60,000), but coming only 
six months after the creation of the 
bank, it suggests that the hard-pressed 
federal treasury has decided to work 
on a flexible program of providing new 
capital whenever it can, even though 
the schedule is irregular and the 
amounts small. 

The new institution was created last 
July with the aim of (1) providing 
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cheap, small credits to tenants of 
market booths and to other small 
business people; and (2) aiding in the 
establishment of cooperative credit 
unions. By the turn of the year, about 
8,000 of the 70,000-odd small dealers 
in the district were taking advantage 
of the bank’s service. 

Limit Is 200 Pesos—Private money 
lenders had been exacting as much as 
10% daily on small loans. The new 
bank proffers only one type of loan: 
40 to 200 pesos ($8 to $40) for 40 days 
at a 4% monthly interest rate. It is 
planned, however, to lend larger sums, 
from 200 to 1,000 pesos ($40 to $200), 
for 80 to 90 days at 14% monthly in- 
terest. 

Dealers organizing credit unions 
under the bank’s auspices obtain loans 
to permit direct purchasing from pro- 
ducers and for establishment of coop- 
erative shipping services with the ap- 
parent intention of bypassing whole- 
salers. 

So far, four such credit unions have 
been set up among fish and meat re- 
tailers. Ten more are expected to 
make arrangements with the bank in 
the next few months. 


In Nigeria 

In Nigeria the number of coopera- 
tive Thrift and Loan Societies grew 
from 88 to 107 in 1942. These societies, 
according to the International Labor 
Office, are extremely popular; their 
rapid extension being limited only by 
the small staff available to give essen- 
tial supervision. 

At the close of the year their mem- 
bers numbered 3,443; compared with 
the previous year’s total of 2,651. Sav- 
ings increased from 11,940 to 29,961 
pounds (from about $47,521 to about 
$119,245). 





BUY 


America’s most widely 
used tax guide— 


$700 


Includes 
FREE re- 
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law changes 
up to March 
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IF there is one member, or potential member, 
of your credit union who needs a loan and is 
thinking of borrowing from an outside loan 
agency, perhaps a loan shark—and almost every 
credit union has several such members—then 
you need to tune up your educational and 
publicity program. 


Advertising experts will tell you that it pays to 
tell your message forcefully and often. 


Here are some practical aids to help \ vou do this: 


, Ym 
‘y, Puemoen: A 


tomdy botenge to the erode 
te ancl oe 





Blotters. Blotters Nos. 5, 6, and 7 shown above make use 
of items from the “Copy!” page of THE BRIDGE which have 


proved most popular in credit union bulletins and circulars. 


They sell for 92 cents a hundred net. 


Mats. Mats of the cuts used in making the above blotters 
have been prepared for those credit unions which would like to 
reproduce them in their company’s house organ or in other 
printed material. They sell for 18 cents each less 20 percent 
to league members. 


Then there is the matter of 


Cunadex Books. Cunadex books provide the credit 
union treasurer a system of visible accounting which makes 
his work easier and more effective, and improves the service 
rendered members. The 88 account books cost $7.65 each, less 
20 percent to member credit unions; the 132 account books 
cost $9.05 each, less the same discount. 


Order from your state league if it handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please build up all orders to total more than one dollar. 
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Union Movement 
; the picture of the same con- 
the hub you 
will find truly represented by your 
central credit union organization—bv 
the Cuna. The spokes surely could 
be nothing else than the leagues of 
each state, securely linked to their 
central organization—Cuna, and the 
‘im, without much imagination, is the 
field of knowledge and information 
that is carried to credit unions every- 
where by the field representatives to 
each individual credit union. 

There you have the same old wagon 
wheel—repainted real credit 
union wheel. Swell looking job isn’t 
t? Yes, but take out one of the spokes, 
or two or three of them, and the old 
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Ed. C. Kelling is secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Credit Union League and treasurer of the 
Harnischfeger Employees Credit Union, Mil- 
waukee. 
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agon W heels 


by Ed. C. Kelling 


wheel doesn’t look so hot and neither 
can it serve the same purpose as it 
originally did. That is just what hap- 
pens when a state league which had 
been affiliated with Cuna and helped 
make it a strong wheel, gets weak or 
indifferent as to its necessity in the 
organization, and just drops out— 
then, there is a spoke missing, and 
that missing spoke is of no use to the 
hub or rim of the credit union wheel. 

If you want to put a big load on the 
credit union wagon, you must have 
wheels that are intact, there must be 
lots of spokes and then the hub will be 
the strongest. 


WHEN YOU were a kid—remember 
the time you made a two-wheeled 
cart? Perhaps you found some old 
wheels with a lot of spokes missing— 
kinda wobbly affair wasn’t it? But 
then you scoured around and found 
some wheels that were in first class 
shape—made a regular cart didn’t it, 
and you could travel at any speed the 


other guy wanted to go. You could 
cover a lot of territory and you cer- 
tainly could go places with that con- 
traption, and you never let the 
thought enter your mind to go back 
to a wheel with less spokes that per- 
haps wouldn’t hold up the load. No— 
siree, the thing had to be solid and 
you were proud of it. 


Every spoke in the wheel plays an 
important part in making it possible 
for the outer rim to cover a lot of ter- 
ritory, and so every league affiliated 
with Cuna makes it possible to spread 
the gospel of credit union activity and 
service over a lot of territories that 
had previously not been discovered.— 
Adapted from Wisconsin Credit Union 
News. 


>If we don’t all hang together 
we shall all hang separately.—Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


> In union there is strength—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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The First Eight 


> Cudahy Brothers CU, Cudahy, Wis- 
consin; 74. 

> Studebaker Employees FCU, South 
Bend, Indiana; 62. 

>» Rochester Postal Employees CU, 
Rochester, New York; 60. 

> D. P. & L. Employees FCU, Dayton, 
Ohio; 58. 

> Arapahoe County Teachers 
Englewood, Colorado, 54. 

> Englewood FCU, Englewood, Colo- 
rado, 46. 

> Bilt-Well CU, Dubuque, Iowa; 42. 

>» McCormick Twine Mills CU, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; 28. 


CU, 


The above scores made on the credit 
union rating sheet published on page 5 
of the January Brince were the .only 
ones sent in to THE Brince. Tue Bripce 
regrets that more supervisory com- 
mittees did not rate their credit unions 
and send in their findings, for it was 
anxious to give recognition to the 
many credit unions which must have 
made equal or better records. 

It still invites any credit unions to 
report their ratings on the coupon on 
page 5 of the January issue. 


Dividend 4 Percent 


The following actions were taken 
by Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
board of directors at its February 
12-13 meeting, announces General 
Manager Earl Rentfro: 
> Authorized a dividend of four per- 
cent on 1943 premiums paid under the 
AA and Life Savings Plans. This re- 
scinded the action taken at the pre- 
vious meeting which would have pro- 
vided an eight percent dividend. 
> Discontinued coverage on share de- 
posits and loans made by members of 
armed forces after entering service. 


Com ing Events 


March 4—Ontario League annual 
meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

March 11—Kansas League annual 
meeting, Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka. 

March 14—Southern California 
League annual meeting, Park Manor 
House, 6:30 p.m., Los Angeles. 

March 18—South Carolina League 
annual meeting, Columbia. 

March 18—Connecticut League an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

March 18—Nebraska League annual 
meeting, Hotel Castle, Omaha. 

March 18—Texas League annual 
meeting, Houston. 

March 18-19—Oklahoma 
annual meeting, Tulsa. 

March 19—Northern California 
League annual meeting, Palace Hotel, 
9:00 a.m., San Francisco. 

March 25—Kentucky League annual 
meeting, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville. 

March 25—South Dakota League 
annual meeting, Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls. . 

April 15-16—Tennessee League an- 
nual meeting, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis. 

April 15—Indiana League annual 
meeting, Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. 

April 15—North Carolina League 
annual meeting, George Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Asheville. 

April 23-24—Virginia League an- 
nual meeting, The Virginian Hotel, 
Lynchburg. 

April 29-30—Illinois League annual 
meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

May 5-6-7—Iowa League annual 
meeting, Des Moines. 

May 6—Minnesota League annual 
meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

May 12-13—Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society annual meeting, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


League 


May 13-14—Credit Union National 
Association annual meeting, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

May 20-21—Wisconsin League an- 
nial meeting, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee. 


1944 Objectives 

The following noteworthy list of 
credit union objectives for 1944 was 
present in the annual membership re- 
port of Ed Carney, president of the 
G. E. X-Ray Employees CU, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
> We shall promote in every possible 
way the practice of thrift, a policy 
which has become even more vital 
during wartime. 
> It will be our objective to invest as 
great a percentage of our surplus 
funds as is practical in war bonds and 
to cooperate with the war bond com- 
mittee in its effort to maintain our 
present quota of bond purchases. 


Aim to Reach Members 


> Through the medium of our educa- 
tional committee, we endeavor to 
reach each and every individual in the 
organization who is eligible for mem- 
bership, and see to it that everyone is 
completely informed as to the advan- 
tages of our Credit Union. 

> One of the least discussed, but prob- 
ably one of the most important objec- 
tives is to free our members from 
burdensome debt and to discourage 
needless and reckless spending of 
anticipated income. This will be done 
by frank discussions of loans between 
the credit committee, the treasurer 
and the borrowers. Without these 
frank discussions we cannot hope to 
loan, money intelligently and in a 
manner that will do the most good to 
our members. 


Your JOB 1s to Protect Your Family Adequately. 


OUR JOB 1s to Supply the Insurance You Need to that End. 


Write for free leaflet describing our Individual Life Contracts. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


P.O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Canadian Office, P.O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario 








asy Operative 


from standard arrangement of typewriter keys 


Work voes much easier and faster — because the 
typewriter—which permits any typewritten descrip- 
tion during posting operations on National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines — has keys arranged 
for use of the touch system. 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be 
secured by businesses through priorities. 
Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E” with 
three stars * *& *% for “unceasing excellence” in the production of 
i 


precision instruments and other wor materiel. 


CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 





